LINCOLN  AND  THE  SOLDIERS. 

By  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 


Author  of  “The  Early  Life  of  Lincoln.” 


■HEN  one  recalls  the  eagerness 
with  which  men  rushed  into 
arms  at  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War,  it  seems  as  if  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  should  never 
have  had  anxiety  about  filling 
the  ranks  of  the  army.  For 
the  first  year,  indeed,  it  gave 
him  little  concern.  So 
promptly  were  the  calls  of 
1861  answered  that  in  the 
spring  of  1862  an  army  of  637,126  men 
was  in  service.  It  was  believed  that  with 
this  force  the  war  could  be  ended,  and  in 
April  recruiting  was  stopped.  It  was  a 
grave  mistake.  Before  the  end  of  May, 
the  losses  and  discouragements  of  the  Pen- 
insular Campaign  made  it  necessary  to  re- 
inforce the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  More 
men  were  needed,  in  fact,  all  along  the  line. 
Lincoln  saw  that,  rather  than  an  army  of 
600,000  men,  he  should  have  one  of  a mil- 
lion, and,  July  2d,  he  issued  a call  for  300,- 
000  men  for  three  years,  and  August  4th 
an  order  was  issued  for  a draft  of  300,000 
more  for  nine  months. 

By  the  end  of  1862,  nearly  one  and  a 
half  million  men  had  been  enrolled  in  the 
army.  Nevertheless,  the  “strength  of  the 
army  ” at  that  time  was  counted  at  but 
918,000.  What  had  become  of  the  half 
million  and  more  ? Nearly  100,000  of  them 
had  been  killed  or  totally  disabled  on  the 
battlefield  ; 200,000  more,  perhaps,  had  fall- 
en out  in  the  seasoning  process.  Passed 
by  careless  medical  examiners,  the  first  five- 
mile  march,  the  first  week  of  camp  life,  had 
brought  out  in  many  some  physical  weakness 
which  made  soldiering  out  of  the  question. 
The  rest  of  the  loss  was  in  three-months’, 
six-months’,  or  nine-months’  men.  They  had 
enlisted  for  these  short  periods,  and  their 
terms  up,  they  had  left  the  army. 

Moreover,  the  President  had  learned  by 
this  time  that,  even  when  the  Secretary  of 
War  told  him  that  the  “strength  of  the 
army”  was  918,000,  it  did  not  by  any  means 
follow  that  there  were  that  number  of  men 
present  for  duty.  Experience  had  taught 


him  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  reputed 
“strength”  must  be  allowed  for  shrinkage  ; 
that  is,  for  men  in  hospitals,  men  on ' fur- 
loughs, men  who  had  deserted.  He  had 
learned  that  this  enormous  wastage  went 
on  steadily.  It  followed  that,  if  the  army 
was  to  be  kept  up  to  the  million-men  mark, 
recruiting  must  be  as  steady  as,  and  in 
proportion  to,  the  shrinkage. 

Recruiting,  so  easy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  had  become  by  1862  quite  a differ- 
ent matter.  Enthusiasm,  love  of  adventure, 
patriotism  could  no  longer  be  counted  on  to 
fill  the  ranks.  It  was  plain  to  the  President 
that  hereafter,  if  he  was  to  have  the  men 
he  needed,  military  service  must  be  compul- 
sory. Nothing  could  have  been  devised 
which  would  have  created  a louder  uproar  in 
the  North  than  the  suggestion  of  a draft. 
All  through  the  winter  of  1862-63,  Congress 
wrangled  over  the  bill  ordering  it,  much  of 
the  press  in  the  meantime  denouncing  it  as 
“ despotic  ” and  “ contrary  to  American  in- 
stitutions.” The  bill  passed,  however,  and 
the  President  signed  it  in  March,  1863. 
At  once  there  was  put  into  operation  a huge 
new  military  machine,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Provost-Marshal-General,  which  had  for  its 
business  the  enrolment  of  all  the  men  in  the 
United  States  whom  the  new  law  considered 
capable  of  bearing  arms  and  of  drafting 
enough  of  them  to  fill  up  the  quota  assigned 
to  each  State.  This  bureau  was  also  to 
look  after  deserters. 

A whole  series  of  new  problems  was 
thrust  on  the  President  when  the  Bureau  of 
the  Provost-Marshal  came  into  being.  The 
quotas  assigned  the  States  led  to  endless  dis- 
putes between  the  governors  and  the  War 
Department ; the  drafts  caused  riots  ; an 
inferior  kind  of  soldier  was  obtained  by 
drafting,  and  deserters  increased.  Lincoln 
shirked  none  of  these  new  cares.  He  was 
determined  that  the  efficiency  of  the  war 
engine  should  be  kept  up,  and  nobody  in  the 
government  studied  more  closely  how  this 
was  to  be  done,  or  insisted  more  vigorously 
on  the  full  execution  of  the  law.  In  as- 
signing the  quotas  to  the  different  States, 


LINCOLN  IN  CAMP — “THEY  NEVER  FORGOT  HIS  FRIENDLY  HAND-CLASP,  HIS  HEARTY  ‘ GOD  BLESS  YOU.’” 
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certain  credits  were  made  of  men  who  had 
enlisted  previously.  Many  disputes  arose 
over  the  credits  and  assignments,  some  of 
them  most  perplexing.  Ultimately  most  of 
these  reached  the  President.  The  draft 
bore  heavily  on  districts  where  the  per- 
centage of  death  among  the  first  volunteers 
had  been  large,  and  often  urgent  pleas  were 
made  to  the  President  to  release  a city  or 
county  from  the  quota  assigned.  The  late 
Joseph  Medill,  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 
“Tribune,”  once  told  me  how  he  and  cer- 
tain leading  citizens  of  Chicago  went  to 
Lincoln  to  ask  that  the  quota  of  Cook 
County  be  reduced. 

“In  1864,  when  the  call  for  extra  troops  came,  Chi- 
cago revolted,”  said  Mr.  Medill.  “ She  had  already  sent 
22,000  men  up  to  that  time,  and  was  drained.  When 
the  new  call  came,  there  were  no  young  men  to  go — no 
aliens  except  what  were  bought.  The  citizens  held  a 
mass  meeting,  and  appointed  three  persons,  of  whom  I 
was  one,  to  go  to  Washington  and  ask  Stanton  to  give 
Cook  County  a new  enrolment.  I begged  off  ; but  the 
committee  insisted,  so  I went.  On  reaching  Washing- 
ton, we  went  to  Stanton  with  our  statement.  He  re- 
fused entirely  to  give  us  the  desired  aid.  Then  we 
went  to  Lincoln.  ‘ I cannot  do  it,’  he  said,  ‘ but  I will 
go  with  you  to  Stanton  and  hear  the  arguments  of  both 
sides.’  So  we  all  went  over  to  the  War  Department 
together.  Stanton  and  General  Fry  were  there,  and 
they,  of  course,  contended  that  the  quota  should  not  be 
changed.  The  argument  went  on  for  some  time,  and 
finally  was  referred  to  Lincoln,  who  had  been  sitting 
silently  listening.  I shall  never  forget  how  he  sud- 
denly lifted  his  head  and  turned  on  us  a black  and 
frowning  face. 

“ ‘ Gentlemen,’  he  said,  in  a voice  full  of  bitterness, 

‘ after  Boston,  Chicago  has  been  the  chief  instrument 
in  bringing  this  war  on  the  country.  The  Northwest 
has  opposed  the  South  as  New  England  has  opposed 
the  South.  It  is  you  who  are  largely  responsible  for 
making  blood  flow  as  it  has.  You  called  for  war  until 
we  had  it.  You  called  for  Emancipation,  and  I have 
given  it  to  you.  Whatever  you  have  asked  you  have 
had.  Now  you  come  here  begging  to  be  let  off  from 
the  call  for  men  which  I have  made  to  carry  out  the 
war  you  have  demanded.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourselves.  I have  a right  to  expect  better  things  of 
you.  Go  home,  and  raise  your  6,000  extra  men.  And 


you,  Medill,  you  are  acting  like  a coward.  You  and 
your  ‘ Tribune  ’ have  had  more  influence  than  any  pa- 
per in  tha  Northwest  in  making  this  war.  You  can  in- 
fluence great  masses,  and  yet  you  cry  to  be  spared  at  a 
moment  when  your  cause  is  suffering.  Go  home  and 
send  us  those  men.’ 

“ I couldn’t  say  anything.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  was  whipped,  and  I didn’t  have  an  answer.  We 
all  got  up  and  went  out,  and  when  the  door  closed,  one 
of  my  colleagues  said  : ‘ Well,  gentlemen,  the  old  man 
is  right.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves.  Let 
us  never  say  anything  about  this,  but  go  home  and 
raise  the  men.’  And  we  did — 6,000  men — making 
28,000  in  the  war  from  a city  of  156,000.  JBut  there 
might  have  been  crape  on  every  door  almost  in  Chi- 
cago, for  every  family  had  lost  a son  or  a husband.  I 
lost  two  brothers.  It  was  hard  for  the  mothers.”  * 


MAKING  FRIENDS  WITH  THE  MEN  IN  CAMP. 

Severe  as  Lincoln  could  be  with  any  dis- 
position to  shirk  what  he  considered  a just 
and  necessary  demand,  strenuously  as  he  in- 
sisted that  the  ranks  must  be  kept  full,  he 
never  came  to  regard  the  army  as  a mere 
machine,  never  forgot  the  individual  men 
who  made  it  up.  Indeed,  he  was  the  one 
man  in  the  government  who,  from  first  to 
last,  was  big  enough  to  use  both  his  head 
and  his  heart.  From  the  outset,  he  was  the 
personal  friend  of  every  soldier  he  sent  to 
the  front,  and  somehow  every  man  seemed 
to  know  it.  No  doubt,  it  was  on  Lincoln’s 
visits  to  the  camps  around  Washington,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  that  the  body  of 
the  soldiers  got  this  idea.  They  never  for- 
got his  friendly  hand-clasp,  his  hearty  “ God 
bless  you,”  his  remonstrance  against  the 
youth  of  some  fifteen-year  old  boy  masquer- 
ading as  twenty,  his  jocular  remarks  about 
the  height  of  some  soldier  towering  above 
his  own  six  feet  four.  When,  later,  he  vis- 
ited the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  Rap- 

* These  notes  were  made  immediately  after  an  interview 
given  me  by  Mr.  Medill  in  June,  1895.  They  were  to  he  cor- 
rected before  publication,  but  Mr.  Media's  death  occurred  in 
March,  before  this  article  was  in  type,  so  that  the  account 
was  never  seen  by  him.  I.  M.  T. 


“MR.  LINCOLN  TOOK  THE  PAPERS  FROM  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  CRIPPLED  SOLDIER,  AND  SAT  DOWN  WITH  HIM  AT 

THE  FOOT  OF  A CONVENIENT  TREE. 
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SUMMER  COTTAGE  OCCUPIED  BY  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  AT  THE  SOLDIERS’  HOME,  WASHINGTON, 
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pahannock  and  at  Antietam,  these  impres- 
sions of  his  interest  in  the  personal  welfare 
of  the  soldiers  were  renewed.  He  walked 
down  the  long  lines  of  tents  or  huts,  noting 
the  attempts  at  decoration,  the  housekeep- 
ing conveniences,  replying  by  smiles  and  nods 
and  sometimes  with  words  to  the  greetings, 
rough  and  hearty,  which  he  received.  He 
inquired  into  every  phase  of  camp  life,  and 
the  men  knew  it,  and  said  to  one  another, 
“ He  cares  for  us  ; he  makes  us  fight,  but  he 
cares.” 

Reports  of  scores  of  cases  where  he  in- 
terfered personally  to  secure  some  favor  or 
right  for  a soldier  found  their  way  to  the 
army  and  gave  solid  foundation  to  this  im- 
pression that  he  was  the  soldier’s  friend. 
From  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
troops  in  Washington,  in  April,  1861,  the 
town  was  full  of  men,  all  of  them  wanting 
to  see  the  President.  At  first  they  were  gay 
and  curious  merely,  their  requests  trivial; 
but  later,  when  the  army  had  settled  down 
to  steady  fighting,  and  Bull  Run  and  the 
Peninsula  and  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg 
and  Chancellorsville  had  cut  and  scarred  and 
aged  the  army,  the  soldiers  who  haunted 
Washington  were  changed.  They  stumped 


about  on  crutches.  They  sat  pale  and  thin 
in  the  parks,  empty  sleeves  pinned  to  their 
breasts;  they  came  to  the  White  House  beg- 
ging for  furloughs  to  see  dying  parents,  for 
dismissal  to  support  a suffering  family.  No 
man  will  ever  know  how  many  of  these 
soldiers  Abraham  Lincoln  helped.  Little 
cards  are  constantly  turning  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  treasured  by  private 
soldiers,  on  which  he  had  wmitten  some  brief 
note  to  a proper  authority,  intended  to  help 
a man  out  of  a difficulty.  Here  is  one: 


Secretary  of  War, — Please  see  the  Pittsburgh 
boy.  He  is  very  young,  and  I shall  be  satisfied  with 
whatever  you  do  with  him.  A.  Lincoln. 

August  SI,  1863. 


INSTANCES  OF  LINCOLN'S  KINDNESS. 
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The  “Pittsburgh  boy”  had  enlisted  at 
seventeen.  He  had  been  ill  with  a long 
fever.  He  wanted  a furlough,  and  with  a 
curious  trust  that  anything  could  be  done  if 
he  could  only  get  to  the  President,  he  had 
slipped  into  the  White  House,  and  by  chance 
met  Lincoln,  who  listened  to  his  story  and 
gave  him  this  note.* 

Many  applications  reached  Lincoln  as  he 
passed  to  and  from  the  White  House  and 
the  War  Department.  It  was,  no  doubt,  as 
he  crossed  the  park  that  he  saw  the  “colored 
man  with  one  leg  ” designated  in  the  check 
shown  in  facsimile  on  page  158,  and  after 
listening  to  his  story,  gave  him  the  money 
to  help  him  out  of  his  trouble. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Swan  of  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  relates  a pleasing  incident  that 
fell  under  his  own  eye  between  Lincoln  and 
a soldier  in  this  same  path  between  the 
White  House  and  the  War  Department: 

“ In  company  with  a gentleman,  I was  on  the  way 
to  the  War  Department  one  day.  Our  way  led  through 
a small  park  between  the  White  House  and  the  War 
Department  building.  As  we  entered  this  park  we 
noticed  Mr.  Lincoln  just  ahead  of  us,  and  meeting  him 
a private  soldier  who  was  evidently  in  a violent  passion, 
as  he  was  swearing  in  a high  key,  cursing  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  President  down.  Mr.  Lincoln  paused  as 
ho  met  the  irate  soldier,  and  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter.  ‘ Matter  enough,’  was  the  reply.  ‘ I want  my 
money.  I have  been  discharged  here,  and  can’t  get  my 
pay.’  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  if  he  had  his  papers,  saying 
that  he  used  to  practise  law  in  a small  way  and  pos- 
sibly could  help  him.  My  friend  and  I stepped  behind 
some  convenient  shrubbery  where  we  could  watch  the 
result.  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  papers  from  the  hands  of 
the  crippled  soldier,  and  sat  down  with  him  at  the  foot 
of  a convenient  tree,  where  he  examined  them  care- 
fully, and  writing  a line  on  the  back,  told  the  soldier 
to  take  them  to  Mr.  Potts,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  War  De- 
partment, who  would  doubtless  attend  to  the  matter  at 
once.  After  Mr.  Lincoln  had  left  the  soldier,  we 
stepped  out  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  whom  he  had 
been  talking  with.  ‘ Some  ugly  old  fellow  who  pre- 
tends to  be  a lawyer,’  was  the  reply.  My  companion 
asked  to  see  the  papers,  and  on  their  being  handed  to 
him,  pointed  to  the  endorsement  they  had  received. 
This  indorsement  read:  ‘Mr.  Potts,  attend  to  this 
man’s  case  at  once  and  see  that  he  gets  his  pay. 
A.  L.’  The  initials  were  too  familiar  with  men  in 
position  to  know  them  to  be  ignored.  We  went  with 
the  soldier,  who  had  just  returned  from  Libby  Prison 
and  had  been  given  a hospital  certificate  for  discharge, 
to  see  Mr.  Potts,  and  before  the  Paymaster’s  office  was 
closed  for  the  day,  he  had  received  his  discharge  and 
check  for  the  money  due  him,  he  in  the  meantime  not 
knowing  whether  to  be  the  more  pleased  or  sorry  to 
think  he  had  cursed  ‘ Abe  Lincoln  ’ to  his  face.” 

It  was  not  alone  the  soldier  to  whom  the 
President  listened;  it  was  also  to  his  wife, 
his  mother,  his  daughter. 

*The  “Pittsburgh  boy”  is  still  living,  at  Washington, 
Pennsylvania.  His  name  is  W.  B.  Post,  and  it  is  to  his  cour- 
tesy that  we  owe  the  facsimile  of  the  note. 


“ I remember  one  morning,”  says  Mr.  A.  B.  Chandler, 
“ his  coming  into  my  office  with  a distressed  expression 
on  his  face  and  saying  to  Major  Eckert,  ‘ Eckert,  who  is 
that  woman  crying  out  in  the  hall  ? What  is  the  matter 
with  her?’  Eckert  said  he  did  not  know,  but  would 
go  and  find  out.  He  came  back  soon,  and  said  that 
it  was  a woman  who  had  come  a long  distance  expect- 
ing to  go  down  to  the  army  to  see  her  husband,  that 
she  had  some  very  important  matters  to  consult  him 
about.  An  order  had  gone  out  a short  time  before  to 
allow  no  women  in  the  army,  except  in  special  cases. 
She  was  bitterly  disappointed,  and  was  crying  over  it. 
Mr.  Lincoln  sat  moodily  for  a moment  after  hearing 
this  story,  and  suddenly  looking  up,  said,  ‘Let’s  send 
her  down.  You  write  the  order,  Major.’  Major  Eck- 
ert hesitated  a moment,  and  said,  ‘ Would  it  not  be 
better  for  Colonel  Hardie  to  write  the  order  ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  ‘that  is  better;  let  Hardie  write  it.’ 
The  major  went  out,  and  soon  returned,  saying,  ‘Mr. 
President,  would  it  not  be  better  in  this  case  to  let  the 
woman’s  husband  come  to  Washington  ? ’ Mr.  Lincoln’s 
face  lighted  up  with  pleasure.  ‘ Yes,  yes,’  he  said  ; 
‘ let’s  bring  him  up.’  The  order  was  written,  and  the 
woman  was  told  that  her  husband  would  come  to 
Washington.  This  done,  her  sorrows  seemed  lifted 
from  Mr.  Lincoln’s  heart,  and  he  sat  down  to  his  yellow 
tissue  telegrams  with  a serene  face.” 

The  futility  of  trying  to  help  all  the 
soldiers  who  found  their  way  to  him  must 
have  come  often  to  Lincoln’s  mind.  “Now, 
my  man,  go  away,  go  away,”  General  Fry 
overheard  him  say  one  day  to  a soldier  who 
was  pleading  for  the  President’s  interference 
in  his  behalf;  “ I cannot  meddle  in  your  case. 
I could  as  easily  bail  out  the  Potomac  with 
a teaspoon  as  attend  to  all  the  details  of  the 
army.” 

LINCOLN  AND  COMPANY  K. 

The  President’s  relations  with  individual 
soldiers  were,  of  course,  transient.  Wash- 
ington was  for  the  great  body  of  soldiers, 
whatever  their  condition,  only  a half-way 
house  between  North  and  South.  The  only 
body  of  soldiers  with  which  the  President 
had  long  association  was  Company  K of  the 
150th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  This  com- 
pany, raised  in  Crawford  County,  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania,  reached  Washington 
in  the  first  days  of  September,  1862.  Sep- 
tember 6th,  Captain  D.  V.  Derickson  of 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  company,  received  orders  to 
march  his  men  to  the  Soldiers’  Home,  to  act 
there  as  a guard  to  the  President,  who  was 
occupying  a cottage  in  the  grounds. 

“ The  next  morning  after  our  arrival,”  says  Mr. 
Derickson,  “ the  President  sent  a messenger  to  my 
quarters,  stating  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard  at  his  residence.  I immediately 
reported.  After  an  informal  introduction  and  hand- 
shaking, he  asked  me  if  I would  have  any  objection  to 
riding  with  him  to  the  city.  I replied  that  it  would  give 
me  much  pleasure  to  do  so,  when  he  invited  me  to 
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take  a seat  in  the  carriage.  On  our  way  to  the  city, 
he  made  numerous  inquiries,  as  to  my  name,  where 
I came  from,  what  regiment  I belonged  to,  etc.  . . . 

“ When  we  entered  the  city,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  he 
would  call  at  General  Halleck’s  headquarters  and  get 
what  news  had  been  received  from  the  army  during 
the  night.  I informed  him  that  General  Cullum,  chief 
aid  to  General  Halleck,  was  raised  in  Meadville  and 
that  I knew  him  when  I was  a boy.  He  replied, 

‘ Then  we  must  see  both  the  gentlemen.’  When  the 
carriage  stopped,  he  requested  me  to  remain  seated, 
and  said  he  would  bring  the  gentlemen  down  to  see 
me,  the  office  being  on  the  second  floor.  In  a short 
time  the  President  came  down,  followed  by  the  other 
gentlemen.  When  he  introduced  them  to  me,  General 
Cullum  recognized  and  seemed  pleased  to  see  me.  In 
General  Halleck  I thought  I discovered  a kind  of  quiz- 
zical look,  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘ Isn’t  this  rather  a big 
joke  to  ask  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army 
down  to  the  street  to  be  introduced  to  a country 
captain  ? ’ . . . 

“ Supposing  that  the  invitation  to  ride  to  the  city 
with  the  President  was  as  much  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  over  and  interview  the  new  captain  as 
for  any  other  purpose,  I did  not  report  the  next  morn- 
ing. During  the  day  I was  informed  that  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  President  that  I should  breakfast  with 
him  and  accompany  him  to  the  White  House  every 
morning,  and  return  with  him  in  the  evening.  This 
duty  I entered  upon  with  much  pleasure,  and  was  on 
hand  in  good  time  next  morning  ; and  I continued  to 
perform  this  duty  until  we  moved  to  the  White  House 
in  November.  It  was  Mr.  Lincoln’s  custom,  on  account 
of  the  pressure  of  business,  to  breakfast  before  the 
other  members  of  the  family  were  up  ; and  I usually 
entered  his  room  at  half-past  six  or  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  where  I often  found  him  reading  the  Bi- 
ble or  some  work  on  the  art  of  war.  On  my  entering, 
he  would  read  aloud  and  offer  comments  of  his  own  as 
he  read. 

“ I usually  went  down  to  the  city  at  four  o’clock  and 
returned  with  the  President  at  five.  He  often  carried 
a small  portfolio  containing  papers  relating  to  the 
business  of  the  day,  and  spent  many  hours  on  them  in 
the  evening.  ...  I found  Mr.  Lincoln  to  be  one 
of  the  most  kind-hearted  and  pleasant  gentlemen  that 
I had  ever  met.  He  never  spoke  unkindly  of  any  one, 
and  always  spoke  of  the  rebels  as  ‘ those  Southern 
gentlemen.’  ” * 

This  kindly  relation  begun  with  the  cap- 
tain, the  President  extended  to  every  man 
of  his  company.  It  was  their  pride  that  he 
knew  every  one  of  them  by  name.  “ He 
always  called  me  Joe,”  I heard  a veteran  of 
the  guard  say,  a quaver  in  his  voice.  He 
never  passed  the  men  on  duty  without  ac- 
knowledging their  salute,  and  often  visited 
their  camp.  Once  in  passing  when  the  men 
were  at  mess,  he  called  out,  “ That  coffee 
smells  good,  boys  ; give  me  a cup.”  And  on 
another  occasion  he  asked  for  a plate  of 
beans,  and  sat  down  on  a camp-stool  and 
ate  them.  Mrs.  Lincoln  frequently  visited 
the  company  with  the  President,  and  many 
and  many  a gift  to  the  White  House  larder 
from  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Admin- 

* Major  D.  V.  Derickson  in  the  Centennial  Edition  of  the 
Meadville  “ Tribune-Republican.” 


istration  was  sent  to  the  boys — now  a bar- 
rel of  apple  butter,  now  a quarter  of  beef. 
On  holidays,  Mrs.  Lincoln  made  it  a rule  to 
provide  Company  K with  a turkey  dinner. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1862,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  depose  the  company.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  guard  now  living  can  quote  ver- 
batim the  note  which  the  President  wrote 
settling  the  matter  : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
November  1,  1862. 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern : Captain  Derickson, 

with  his  company,  has  been  for  some  time  keeping 
guard  at  my  residence,  now  at  the  Soldiers’  Retreat. 
He  and  his  company  are  very  agreeable  to  me,  and 
while  it  is  deemed  proper  for  any  guard  to  remain, 
none  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  Captain  Derick- 
son and  his  company. 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  welfare  of  the  men,  their  troubles, 
escapades,  amusements,  were  treated  by  the 
President  as  a kind  of  family  matter.  He 
never  forgot  to  ask  after  the  sick,  often  se- 
cured a pass  or  a furlough  for  some  one, 
and  took  genuine  delight  in  the  camp  fun. 

“ While  we  were  in  camp  at  the  Soldiers’  Home  in  the 
fall  of  1862,”  says  Mr.  C.  M.  Derickson  of  Mercer,  Penn- 
sylvania, “ the  boys  indulged  in  various  kinds  of  amuse- 
ment. I think  it  was  the  Kepler  boys  who  introduced 
the  trained  elephant.  Two  men  of  about  the  same  size, 
both  in  a stooped  position,  were  placed  one  ahead  of 
the  other.  An  army  blanket  was  then  thrown  over 
them  so  that  it  came  about  to  their  knees,  and  a trunk, 
improvised  by  wrapping  a piece  of  a blanket  around  a 
small  elastic  piece  of  wood,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  front  man.  Here  you  have  your  elephant.  Ours 
was  taught  to  get  down  on  his  knees,  stand  on  one  lag, 
and  do  various  other  tricks.  While  the  elephant  was 
going  through  his  exercises  one  evening,  the  Presi- 
dent strolled  into  camp.  He  was  very  much  amused'at 
the  wonderful  feats  the  elephant  could  perform,  and 
a few  evenings  after  he  called  again  and  brought  a 
friend  with  him,  and  asked  the  captain  if  he  would 
not  have  the  elephant  brought  out  again,  as  he  would 
like  to  have  his  friend  see  him  perform.  Of  course  it 
was  done,  to  the  great  amusement  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  friend.” 

No  doubt  much  of  the  President’s  inter- 
est in  Company  K was  due  to  his  son  Tad. 
The  boy  was  a great  favorite  with  the  men, 
and  probably  carried  to  his  father  many  a 
tale  of  the  camp.  He  considered  himself,  in 
fact,  no  unimportant  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion, for  he  wore  a uniform,  carried  a lieu- 
tenant’s commission,  often  drilled  with  the 
men  or  rode  on  his  pony  at  their  head  in  re- 
views, and  much  of  the  time  messed  with 
them.  One  of  the  odd  duties  which  de- 
volved upon  Company  K was  looking  after 
Tad’s  goats.  These  animals  have  been  given  a 
place  in  history  by  Lincoln  himself  in  tele- 
grams to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  duly  filed  in  the  rec- 
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ords  of  the  War  Department:  “Tell  Tad 
the  goats  and  father  are  very  well,  espe- 
cially the  goats,”  he  wired  one  day  ; and  again, 
“ All  well,  including  Tad’s  pony  and  the 
goats.”  They  were  privileged  beings  on  the 
White  House  lawn,  and  were  looked  after  by 
the  company  because  of  Tad’s  affection  for 
them.  They  met  an  untimely  end,  being 
burned  to  death  in  a fire  which  destroyed 
the  WhiteHouse  stables,  February  10, 1864.* 

LINCOLN  AND  THE  HOSPITALS. 

The  two  most  harrowing  consequences  of 
war,  the  havoc  of  the  battlefield  and  the 
disease  of  camp  life,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  centered  in  Wash- 
ington. It  was  the  point  to  which  every 
man  disabled  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
must  come  sooner  or  later  for  care  or  to  be 
transferred  to  the  North.  After  battles,  the 
city  seemed  turned  into  one  great  hospital. 
For  days  then  a long,  straggling  train  of 
mutilated  men  poured  in.  They  came  on  flat 
cars  or  open  transports,  piled  so  close  to- 
gether that  no  attendant  could  pass  between 
them  ; protected  occasionally  from  the  cold 
by  a blanket  which  had  escaped  with  its 
owner,  or  from  the  sun  by  green  boughs 
placed  in  their  hands  or  laid  over  their 
faces.  When  Washington  was  reached,  all 
that  could  be  done  was  to  lay  them  in  long 
rows  on  the  wharfs  or  platforms  until  am- 
bulances could  carry  them  to  the  hospitals. 
It  is  when  one  considers  the  numbers  of 
wounded  in  the  great  Virginia  battles  that 
he  realizes  the  length  and  awfulness  of  the 
streams  which  flowed  into  Washington.  At 
Fredericksburg  they  numbered  9,600  ; at 
Chancellorsville,  9,762  ; in  the  Wilderness, 
12,037  ; at  Spottsylvania,  13,416. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  Washington 
was  so  poorly  supplied  with  hospitals  that 
after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  churches, 
dwellings,  and  government  buildings  were 
seized  to  place  the  wounded  in,  and  there  were 
so  few  nurses  that  the  people  of  Washington 
had  to  be  called  upon.  Very  rapidly  little 
settlements  of  board  barracks  or  of  white 
army  tents  multiplied  in  the  open  spaces  in 
and  around  the  town,  quarters  for  the  sick 
and  wounded.  Nurses  poured  in  from  the 
North.  Organizations  for  relief  multiplied. 
By  the  end  of  1862,  Mr.  Lincoln  could 
scarcely  drive  or  walk  in  any  direction  about 

* These  recollections  of  President  Lincoln  and  the  White 
House  Guard  I owe  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  M.  M.  Miller  of 
Hartstown,  Pennsylvania ; Mr.  C.  M.  Derickson,  Mercer, 
Pennsylvania  ; and  to  Mr.  Boyles  and  Mr.  Dickson  of  Mead- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. 


Washington  without  passing  a hospital. 
Even  in  going  to  his  summer  cottage,  at  the 
Soldiers’  Home,  the  President  did  not  escape 
the  sight  of  the  wounded.  The  rolling  hill- 
side was  dotted  with  white  hospital  tents 
during  the  entire  war.  In  many  places  the 
tents  were  placed  close  to  the  road,  so  as  to 
get  more  air,  the  grounds  being  more  thickly 
wooded  than  they  are  now.  As  he  drove 
home,  after  a harrowing  day  in  the  White 
House,  the  President  frequently  looked  from 
his  carriage  upon  the  very  beds  of  wounded 
soldiers. 

Every  member  of  the  government,  whether 
he  would  or  not,  was  obliged  to  give  some 
attention  to  this  side  of  the  war.  It  be- 
came a regular  feature  of  a congressman’s 
life  in  those  days  to  spend  every  Saturday 
or  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  hospitals,  visiting 
the  wounded  men  from  his  district.  He 
wrote  their  letters,  brought  them  news,  saw 
to  their  wants.  If  he  had  not  done  it,  his 
constituents  would  have  disposed  of  him  in 
short  order. 

In  the  President’s  family  the  needs  of  the 
hospitals  were  a constant  interest.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  visited  them  regularly,  and  through 
her  many  delicacies  went  to  the  inmates. 
Among  the  papers  of  Francis  S.  Corkran, 
formerly  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  is  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  Mr.  Lincoln: 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  September  30,  1863. 
Hon.  Francis  S.  Corkran, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Mrs.  L.  is  now  at  home  and  would  be  pleased  to  see 
you  at  any  time.  If  the  grape  time  has  not  passed 
away  she  would  be  pleased  to  join  in  the  enterprise  you 
mentioned.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln* 

The  “ enterprise  ” was  simply  to  furnish 
grapes  to  the  hospitals. 

In  the  unpublished  telegrams  of  the  War 
Department  is  the  following: 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  August  16,  1862. 
Hon.  Hiram  Barney, 

New  York. 

Mrs.  L.  has  $1,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospitals, 
and  she  will  be  obliged,  and  send  the  pay  if  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  select  and  send  her  $200  worth  of  good 
lemons  and  $100  worth  of  good  oranges. 

A.  Lincoln. 

In  1862,  Mr.  Lincoln  called  Dr.  D.  Willard 
Bliss  from  the  field  to  Washington,  to  aid  in 
organizing  a more  perfect  system  of  general 
hospitals  in  and  about  the  city.  One  result 
of  Dr.  Bliss’s  coming  was  the  building  of 

*An  unpublished  telegram  loaned  by  Mr.  Clarence  G.  Cork- 
ran of  Lutherville,  Maryland. 
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Armory  Square  Hospital,  one  of  the  best 
conducted  institutions  of  the  Civil  War. 
Lincoln  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the 
building  of  Armory  Square,  and  for  a long 
time  met  Dr.  Bliss  twice  each  week  to  con- 
sider the  ingenious  appliances  which  the  lat- 
ter devised  to  aid  in  caring  for  and  treating 
the  wounded.  Some  of  these  appliances  the 
President  paid  for  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
Not  infrequently  he  had  some  suggestion 
to  make  for  the  comfort  of  the  place.  It 
was  due  to  him  that  Armory  Square  became 
a bower  of  vine  and  bloom  in  the  summer. 
“Why  don’t  you  plant  flower  seeds?”  he 
asked  Dr.  Bliss  one  day.  The  doctor  said  he 
would  if  he  had  seeds.  “ I’ll  order  them  for 
you  from  the  Agricultural  Department,”  re- 
plied the  President,  and  sure  enough  he  did  ; 
and  thereafter,  all  through  the  season,  each 
of  the  long  barracks  had  its  own  flower  bed 
and  vines. 

The  President  himself  visited  the  hospitals 
as  often  as  he  could,  visits  never  forgotten 
by  the  men  to  whom  he  spoke  as  he  passed 
up  and  down  the  wards,  shaking  hands  here, 
giving  a cheering  word  there,  making  jocular 
comments  everywhere.  There  are  men  still 
living  who  tell  of  a little  scene  they  wit- 
nessed at  Armory  Square  in  1863.  A soldier 
of  the  140th  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers, had  been  wounded  in  the  shoulder 
at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  and  taken 
to  Washington.  One  day,  as  he  was  becom- 
ing convalescent,  a whisper  ran  down  the 
long  row  of  cots  that  the  President  was  in 
the  building  and  would  soon  pass  by.  In- 
stantly every  boy  in  blue  who  was  able  arose, 
stood  erect,  hands  to  the  side,  ready  to 
salute  his  commander-in-chief.  The  Penn- 
sylvanian stood  six  feet  seven  inches  in  his 
stockings.  Lincoln  was  six  feet  four.  As 
the  President  approached  this  giant  tower- 
ing above  him,  he  stopped  in  amazement, 
and  casting  his  eyes  from  head  to  foot  and 
from  foot  to  head,  as  if  contemplating  the 
immense  distance  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  he  stood  for  a moment  speechless. 
At  length,  extending  his  hand,  he  exclaimed, 
“ Hello,  comrade,  do  you  know  when  your 
feet  get  cold  ? ” * 

Lincoln  rarely  forgot  a patient  whom 
he  saw  a second  time,  and  to  stubborn  cases 
that  remained  from  month  to  month  he  gave 
particular  attention.  There  was  in  Armory 
Square  Hospital  for  a long  time  a boy  known 
as  “ little  Johnnie.”  He  was  hopelessly  crip- 
pled— doomed  to  death,  but  cheerful,  and  a 
general  favorite.  Lincoln  never  failed  to 

* Letter  from  James  C.  Burns,  Monmouth,  Illinois. 


stop  at  “little  Johnnie’s”  cot  when  he  went 
to  Armory  Square,  and  he  frequently  sent  him 
fruit  and  flowers  and  a friendly  message 
through  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Of  all  the  incidents  told  of  Lincoln’s  hospital 
visits,  there  is  nothing  more  characteristic, 
better  worth  preservation,  than  the  one  fol- 
lowing, preserved  by  Dr.  Jerome  Walker  of 
Brooklyn: 

“ Just  one  week  before  his  assassination,  President 
Lincoln  visited  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  at  City  Point, 
Virginia,  and  carefully  examined  the  hospital  arrange- 
ments of  the  Ninth,  Sixth,  Fifth,  Second,  and  Sixteenth 
corps  hospitals  and  of  the  engineer  corps,  there  sta- 
tioned. At  that  time  I was  an  agent  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  attached  to  the  Ninth 
Corps  Hospital.  Though  a boy  of  nineteen  years,  to 
me  was  assigned  the  duty  of  escorting  the  President 
through  our  department  of  the  hospital  system.  The 
reader  can  imagine  the  pride  with  which  I fulfilled  the 
duty,  and  as  we  went  from  tent  to  tent  I could  not  but 
note  his  gentleness,  his  friendly  greetings  to  the  sick 
and  wounded,  his  quiet  humor  as  he  drew  comparisons 
between  himself  and  the  very  tall  and  very  short  men 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  his  genuine  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers. 

“ Finally,  after  visiting  the  wards  occupied  by  our 
invalid  and  convalescing  soldiers,  we  came  to  three 
wards  occupied  by  sick  and  wounded  Southern  prisoners. 
With  a feeling  of  patriotic  duty,  I said,  ‘Mr.  President, 
you  won’t  want  to  go  in  there;  they  are  only  rebels’  I 
will  never  forget  how  he  stopped  and  gently  laid  his  large 
hand  upon  my  shoulder  and  quietly  answered,  ‘ You 
mean  Confederates’  And  I have  meant  Confederates 
ever  since. 

“ There  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  after  the 
President’s  remark  but  to  go  with  him  through  these 
three  wards;  and  I could  not  see  but  that  he  was  just 
as  kind,  his  hand-shakings  just  as  hearty,  his  interest 
just  as  real  for  the  welfare  of  the  men  as  when  he  was 
among  our  own  soldiers. 

“ As  we  returned  to  headquarters,  the  President 
urged  upon  me  the  importance  of  caring  for  them  as 
faithfully  as  I should  for  our  own  sick  and  wounded. 
When  I visited  next  day  these  three  wards,  the  South- 
ern officers  and  soldiers  were  full  of  praise  for  ‘ Abe  ’ 
Lincoln,  as  they  called  him,  and  when  a week  after- 
wards the  news  came  of  the  assassination,  there  was 
no  truer  sorrow  nor  greater  indignation  anywhere  than 
was  shown  by  these  same  Confederates.” 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  DESERTER. 

One  great  cause  of  sorrow  to  Lincoln 
throughout  the  war  was  the  necessity  of 
punishing  soldiers.  Not  only  did  the  men 
commit  all  the  crimes  common  to  society, 
like  robbery  and  murder;  they  were  guilty 
of  others  peculiar  to  military  organization 
and  war,  such  as  desertion,  sleeping  on  post, 
disobedience  to  orders,  bounty  jumping,  giv- 
ing information  to  the  enemy.  As  the  army 
grew  larger,  desertion  became  so  common 
and  so  disastrous  to  efficiency  that  it  had  to 
be  treated  with  great  severity.  Lincoln 
seems  to  have  had  his  attention  first  called 
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to  it  seriously  when  he  visited  McClellan’s 
army  in  July,  1862,  for  he  wrote  to  McClel- 
lan, July  13th: 

My  dear  Sir:  I am  told  that  over  160,000  men 
have  gone  into  your  army  on  the  Peninsula.  When  I 
was  with  you  the  other  day,  we  made  out  86,500  re- 
maining, leaving  73,500  to  be  accounted  for.  I believe 
23,500  will  cover  all  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
in  all  your  battles  and  skirmishes,  leaving  50,000  who 
have  left  otherwise.  Not  more  than  5,000  of  these 
have  died,  leaving  45,000  of  your  army  alive  and  not 
with  it.  I believe  half  or  two-thirds  of  them  are  fit  for 
duty  to-day.  Have  you  any  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  this  than  I have  ? If  I am  right,  and  you  had  these 
men  with  you,  you  could  go  into  Richmond  in  the  next 
three  days.  How  can  they  be  got  to  you,  and  how  can 
they  be  prevented  from  getting  away  in  such  numbers 
for  the  future? 

A.  Lincoln. 

About  the  same  time,  Buell  reported 
14,000  absentees  from  his  army.  In  the 
winter  of  1862  and  1863  it  grew  worse. 
General  Hooker  says  that  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in 
January,  1863,  the  desertions  were  at  the 
rate  of  200  a day.  “ I caused  a return  to 
be  made  of  the  absentees  of  the  army,”  he 
continues,  “ and  found  the  number  to  be 
2,922  commissioned  officers  and  81,964  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates.  These 
were  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
majority  were  absent  from  causes  unknown.” 

When  the  Bureau  of  the  Provost-Marshal 
was  established  in  March,  1863,  finding  and 
punishing  deserters  became  one  of  its  duties. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  was  due  to  the  methods 
of  recruiting.  To  stimulate  volunteering 
for  long  periods,  the  government  began  in 
1861  to  offer  bounties.  The  bounties  offered 
by  the  government  were  never  large,  how- 
ever, and  were  paid  in  installments,  so  that 
no  great  evil  resulted  from  them.  But 
later,  when  the  quota  of  each  State  and  dis- 
trict was  fixed,  and  the  draft  instituted, 
State  and  local  bounties  were  added  to  those 
of  the  government.  In  some  places  the 
bounties  offered  aggregated  $1,500,  a large 
part  of  which  was  paid  on  enlistment.  Im- 
mediately a new  class  of  military  criminals 
sprang  up,  “ bounty- jumpers,”  men  who  en- 
listed, drew  the  bounty,  deserted,  and  reen- 
listed at  some  other  point. 

The  law  allowed  men  who  had  been 
drafted  to  send  substitutes,  and  a new  class 
of  speculators,  known  as  “substitute-brok- 
ers,” appeared.  They  did  a thriving  busi- 
ness in  procuring  substitutes  for  drafted 
men  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  did  not 
want  to  go  into  the  war.  These  recruits 
were  frequently  of  a very  poor  class,  and 


a large  percentage  of  them  took  the  first 
chance  to  desert.  It  is  said  that,  out  of  625 
recruits  sent  to  reinforce  one  regiment,  over 
forty  per  cent,  deserted  on  the  way.  In 
the  general  report  of  the  Provost-Marshal- 
General  made  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
aggregate  deserting  was  given  at  201,397. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  severest 
penalties  were  enforced  for  desertion.  The 
President  never  ceased  to  abhor  the  death 
penalty  for  this  offense.  While  he  had  as 
little  sympathy  as  Stanton  himself  with  the 
frauds  practised  and  never  commuted  the 
sentence  of  a bounty-jumper,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  over  the  great 
number  of  sentences  he  hesitated.  He 
seemed  to  see  what  others  ignored,  the 
causes  which  were  behind.  Many  and  many 
a man  deserted  in  the  winter  of  1862-1863 
because  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
He  did  not  believe  the  President  had  the 
right  to  issue  it,  and  he  refused  to  fight. 
Lincoln  knew,  too,  that  the  “ copperhead  ” 
agitation  in  the  North  reached  the  army, 
and  that  hundreds  of  men  were  being  urged 
by  parents  and  friends  hostile  to  the  Ad- 
ministration to  desert.  His  indignation 
never  was  against  the  boy  who  yielded  to 
this  influence. 

“ Must  I shoot  a simple-minded  soldier  boy  who  de- 
serts,” he  said,  “ while  I must  not  touch  a hair  of  a 
wily  agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert?  This  is  none 
the  less  injurious  when  effected  by  getting  a father,  or 
brother,  or  friend  into  a public  meeting,  and  there 
working  upon  his  feelings  until  he  is  persuaded  to 
write  the  soldier  boy  that  he  is  fighting  in  a bad 
cause,  for  a wicked  administration  of  a contemptible 
government,  too  weak  to  arrest  and  punish  him  if  he 
shall  desert.  I think  that  in  such  a case,  to  si- 
lence the  agitator,  and  save  the  boy,  is  not  only  con- 
stitutional, but  withal  a great  mercy.” 

Another  cause  he  never  forgot  was  that 
mortal  homesickness  which  so  often  ate  the 
very  heart  out  of  a boy  away  from  home  for 
the  first  time.  It  filled  many  a hospital  cot 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  shriveled  the  nerves 
and  sapped  the  courage  until  men  forgot 
everything  but  home,  and  fled.  Lincoln 
seemed  to  see  in  a flash  the  whole  army 
history  of  these  cases  : the  boy  enlisting  in 
the  thrill  of  perhaps  his  first  great  passion  ; 
his  triumphal  march  to  the  field  ; the  long, 
hard  months  of  seasoning  ; the  deadly  long- 
ing for  home  overtaking  him  ; a chance  to 
desert  taken  ; the  capture.  He  could  not 
condemn  such  a boy  to  death. 

The  time  Lincoln  gave  to  listening  to  the 
intercessions  of  friends  in  behalf  of  con- 
demned deserters,  the  extent  of  his  clem- 
ency, is  graphically  shown  in  the  manuscript 
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records  of  the  War  Department  which  refer 
to  prisoners  of  war.  Scores  of  telegrams 
are  filed  there,  written  out  by  Lincoln  him- 
self, inquiring  into  the  reasons  for  an  execu- 
tion or  suspending  it  entirely.  These  tele- 
grams, which  have  never  been  published,  fur- 
nish the  documentary  proof,  if  any  is  wanted, 
of  the  man’s  great  heart,  his  entire  willing- 
ness to  give  himself  infinite  trouble  to  prevent 
an  injustice  or  to  soften  a sorrow.  “ Sus- 
pend execution  and  forward  record  for  ex- 
amination,” was  his  usual  formula  for  tele- 
grams of  this  nature.  The  record  would 
be  sent,  but  after  it  was  in  his  hands  he 
would  defer  its  examination  from  week  to 
week.  Often  he  telegraphed,  “ Suspend  exe- 
cution of  death  sentence  until  further  or- 
ders.” “ But  that  does  not  pardon  my  boy,” 
said  a father  to  him  once. 

“ My  dear  man,”  said  the  President,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  “ do  you  suppose 
I will  ever  give  orders  for  your  boy’s  exe- 
cution ?”  . 

In  sending  these  orders  for  suspension 
of  execution,  the  President  frequently  went 
himself  personally  to  the  telegraph  office  and 
watched  the  operator  send  them,  so  afraid 
was  he  that  they  might  not  be  forwarded 
in  time.  To  dozens  of  the  orders  sent  over 
from  the  White  Plouse  by  a messenger  is  at- 
tached a little  note  signed  by  Mr.  Lincoln, 
or  by  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  directed 
to  Major  Eckert,  the  chief  of  the  office : 
“ Major  Eckert,  please  send  above  despatch,” 
or  “ Will  you  please  hurry  off  the  above  ? 
To-morrow  is  the  day  of  execution.”  Not 
infrequently  he  repeated  a telegram  or  sent 
a trailer  after  it  inquiring,  “ Did  you  receive 
my  despatch  suspending  sentence  of ? ” 

Difficulty  in  tracing  a prisoner  or  in  iden- 
tifying him  sometimes  arose.  The  President 
only  took  additional  pains.  The  following 
telegrams  are  to  the  point: 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  20,  1863. 
Major-General  Meade, 

Army  of  Potomac. 

If  there  is  a man  by  the  name  of  K — under  sen- 
tence to  be  shot,  please  suspend  execution  till  further 
order,  and  send  record. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  20,  1863. 
Major-General  Meade, 

Army  of  Potomac. 

An  intelligent  woman  in  deep  distress  called  this 
morning,  saying  her  husband,  a lieutenant  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  was  to  be  shot  next  Monday  for  deser- 
tion, and  putting  a letter  in  my  hand,  upon  which  I re- 
lied for  particulars,  she  left  without  mentioning  a name 
or  other  particular  by  which  to  identify  the  case.  On 


opening  the  letter  I found  it  equally  vague,  having 
nothing  to  identify  it,  except  her  own  signature,  which 

seems  to  be  Mrs.  A S.  K . I could  not  again 

find  her.  If  you  have  a case  which  you  think  is  prob- 
ably the  one  intended,  please  apply  my  despatch  of  this 
morning  to  it. 

A.  Lincoln. 

In  another  case,  where  the  whereabouts  of 
a man  who  had  been  condemned  were  un- 
known, Lincoln  telegraphed  himself  to  four 
different  military  commanders,  ordering  sus- 
pension of  the  man’s  sentence. 

The  execution  of  very  young  soldiers  was 
always  hateful  to  him.  “I  am  unwilling  for 
any  boy  under  eighteen  to  be  shot,”  he  tele- 
graphed Meade  in  reference  to  one  prisoner. 
And  in  suspending  another  sentence  he  gave 
as  an  excuse,  “ His  mother  says  he  is  but 
seventeen.”  This  boy  he  afterwards  par- 
doned “ on  account  of  his  tender  age.” 

If  a reason  for  pardoning  was  not  evident, 
he  was  willing  to  see  if  one  could  not  be 
found: 

S W , private  in , writes  that  he 

is  to  be  shot  for  desertion  on  the  6th  instant.  His 
own  story  is  rather  a bad  one,  and  yet  he  tells  it  so 
frankly,  that  I am  somewhat  interested  in  him.  Has 
he  been  a good  soldier  except  the  desertion  ? About 
how  old  is  he  ? 

A.  Lincoln. 

Some  of  the  deserters  came  very  close  to 
his  own  life.  The  son  of  more  than  one  old 
friend  was  condemned  for  a military  offense 
in  the  war,  and  in  the  telegrams  is  recorded 
Lincoln’s  treatment  of  these  Hying  cases. 
In  one  of  them  the  boy  had  enlisted  in  the 
Southern  * Army  and  had  been  taken  a pris- 
oner. “ Please  send  him  to  me  by  an  officer,” 
the  President  telegraphed  the  military  com- 
mander having  him  in  charge.  Four  days 
later  he  telegraphed  to  the  boy’s  father: 

Your  son has  just  left  me  with  my  order  to  the 

Secretary  of  War  to  administer  to  him  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  discharge  him  and  send  him  to  you. 

In  another  case,  where  the  son  of  a friend 
was  under  trial  for  desertion,  Lincoln  kept 
himself  informed  of  the  trial,  telegraphing 
to  the  general  in  charge,  “ He  is  the  son  of 
so  close  a friend  that  I must  not  let  him  be 
executed.” 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  evident  reluctance 
which  every  telegram  shows  to  allowing  the 
execution  of  a death  sentence,  there  are 
many  which  prove  that,  unless  he  had  what 
he  considered  a good  reason  for  suspending 
a sentence,  he  would  not  do  it.  The  follow- 
ing telegrams  are  illustrative: 
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Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  23,  1863. 

E.  P.  Evans, 

West  Union,  Adams  County,  Ohio. 

Yours  to  Governor  Chase  in  behalf  of  J A.  W — — 

is  before  me.  Can  there  be  a worse  case  than  to  de- 
sert, and  with  letters  persuading  others  to  desert  ? I 
cannot  interpose  without  a better  showing  than  you 
make.  When  did  he  desert  ? When  did  he  write  the 
letters  ? 

A.  Lincoln. 

In  this  case  sentence  was  later  suspended 
“ until  further  orders.” 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C„  April  21,  1864. 
Major-General  Dix, 

New  York. 

Yesterday  I was  induced  to  telegraph  the  officer  in 
military  command  at  Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  Mas- 
sachusetts, suspending  the  execution  of  C C , to 

be  executed  to-morrow  for  desertion.  Just  now,  on  read- 
ing your  order  in  the  case,  I telegraphed  the  same 
order  withdrawing  the  suspension,  and  leaving  the  case 
entirely  with  you.  The  man’s  friends  are  pressing  me, 
but  I refer  them  to  you,  intending  to  take  no  further 
action  myself. 

A.  Lincoln. 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  April  25,  1864. 
Major-General  Meade, 

Army  op  Potomac. 

A Mr.  Corby  brought  you  a note  from  me  at  the  foot 

of  a petition,  I believe,  in  the  case  of  D , to  be 

executed  to-day.  The  record  has  been  examined  here, 
and  it  shows  too  strong  a case  for  a pardon  or  com- 
mutation, unless  there  is  something  in  the  poor  man’s 
favor  outside  of  the  record,  which  you  on  the  ground 
may  know,  but  I do  not.  My  note  to  you  only  means 
that  if  you  know  of  any  such  thing  rendering  a sus- 
pension of  the  execution  proper,  on  your  own  judgment, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  suspend  it.  Otherwise  I do  not 
interfere. 

A.  Lincoln. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  President 
found  time  to  attend  to  these  cases  even  on 
the  most  anxious  days  of  his  administration. 
On  the  very  day  on  which  he  telegraphed  to 
James  G.  Blaine  in  response  to  the  latter’s 


announcement  that  Maine  had  gone  for  the 
Union,  “ On  behalf  of  the  Union,  thanks  to 
Maine.  Thanks  to  you  personally  for  send- 
ing the  news,”  he  sent  two  telegrams  sus- 
pending sentences.  Such  telegrams  were 
sent  on  days  of  great  battles,  in  the  midst 
of  victory,  in  the  despair  of  defeat.  What- 
ever he  was  doing,  the  fate  of  the  sentenced 
soldier  was  on  his  heart.  On  Friday,  which 
was  usually  chosen  as  execution  day,  he 
often  was  heard  to  say,  “ They  are  shooting 

a boy  at to-day.  I hope  I have  not 

done  wrong  to  allow  it.”  In  spite  of  his 
frequent  interference,  there  were  267  men 
executed  by  the  United  States  military  au- 
thorities during  the  Civil  War.  Of  these, 
141  were  executed  for  desertion,  and  eight 
for  desertion  coupled  with  some  other  crime, 
such  as  murder.  After  those  for  desertion, 
the  largest  number  of  executions  were  for 
murder,  sixty-seven  in  all.  As  to  the  manner 
of  the  executions,  187  were  shot,  seventy- 
nine  hung,  and  in  one  case  the  offender  was 
sent  out  of  the  world  by  some  unknown  way. 

Incidents  and  documents  like  those  al- 
ready given,  showing  the  care  and  the  sym- 
pathy President  Lincoln  felt  for  the  com- 
mon soldier,  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
Nothing  that  concerned  the  life  of  the  men 
in  the  line  was  foreign  to  him.  The  man 
might  have  shown  cowardice.  The  Presi- 
dent only  said,  “ I never  felt  sure  but  I might 
drop  my  gun  and  run  away  if  I found  myself 
in  line  of  battle.”  The  man  might  be  poor 
and  friendless.  “ If  he  has  no  friends,  I’ll  be 
his  friend,”  Lincoln  said.  The  man  might  have 
deserted.  “ Suspend  execution,  send  me  his 
record,”  was  the  President’s  order.  He  was 
not  only  the  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  he  was  the 
father  of  the  army,  and  never  did  a man 
better  deserve  a title  than  did  he  the  one 
the  soldiers  gave  him — “ Father  Abraham.” 


ONE  VIRGINIA  NIGHT. 

By  Kenneth  Brown. 

MOST  of  the  wedding-guests  were  in  the  him;  and  he  sat  on  a music-book,  for  the 
parlor.  In  one  corner  of  the  sitting-  sake  of  his  clothes,  at  the  heroine’s  feet,  for 
room  were  the  hero  and  the  heroine.  Of  the  sake  of  her.  A red-headed  girl  and  her 
what?  Oh!  nothing  much,  only  of  each  escort  were  over  in  the  opposite  corner,  and 
other.  The  room  was  bare  of  furniture,  for  she  made  complimentary  remarks  about 
dancing;  she  sat  on  a footstool,  clasping  her  the  heroine  in  a stage  undertone.  The  re- 
hands around  her  knees  and  looking  down  at  marks  were  strictly  true,  but  the  heroine 


